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In a play wherein so much good acting has been 
developed, as in "The Favorite of Fortune," it is 
almost invidious to make distinctions, suffice it to 
say that Mr. Robinson's Frank Annerly is a mas- 
terly and natural piece of acting; Mr. Fisher's 
Sutherland is in that gentleman's happiest humor- 
ous style, Mr. Gilbeit's Major .Price is a capital 
picture of a gentleman of the old school; Mr. 
Young's Fox Bromley is an exquisite bit of char- 
acter acting, Miss Gannon (who made her renlree 
on Monday evening) is as charming, girlish and 
generally excellent as usual in Lucy Lorington, 
Miss Henriques' Hester Lorington is played in 
that lady's best style, Miss Morant's Mrs. Loring- 
ton is a- most consummate piece ol acting, Mrs. 
Sedley Brown's Euphemia Witherby is irresistibly 
funny and charming, and Mrs. Sefton's Mrs. With- 
erby is everything that could be desired, and that 
taken altogether the " Favorite ot Fortune" is 
one of the best written, best played and best com- 
dies that we haye had on the New York stage this 
many a day. There! I have run through the 
entire cast of characters, aud without the slightest 
premeditation, I assure you, sweet reader, but to 
tell the truth when the critical pen finds anything 
really good to write about, it flies over the paper 
at a most alarming rate, and leaves in its track 
what may seem very much like fulsome flattery; 
should the foregoing appear so in your eyes, 
reader mine, lay it to the fault ot the pen and not 
the hand that is guiding It. 

Mrs. Lander closed a successful engagement at 
the Winter Garden on Saturday evening of last 
week, having played Adrienne Lecouvreur 
throughout the entire week, to large and appre- 
ciative audiences. Mr3. Lander's style of acting 
belongs to a school which has become almost ob- 
solete, and in its very obsoleteness lies its novelty ; 
we are not accustomed to see on the stage at the 
present day the pains-taking study and high fin- 
ish which jMrs. Lander brings to bear on all her 
acting, and hence we behold her personations 
with delight and at the same lime with feelings 
almost approaching to astonishment at the care- 
ful elaboration and studied working up to a 
"point" displayed in them. But Mrs. Lander 
has evidently made this same finish and elabora- 
tion of too great importance in her ac.ting, and at 
moments it becomes painfully apparent; there are 
scenes and situations in "Adrienne Lecouvreur" 
in which passion and abandon would be more 
telling and effective, and at the same time more 
natural, than the studied phrenzy which Mrs. 
Lander employs, and in such scenes she is greatly 
lacking in power; notwithstanding all this, the 
lady is undoubtedly one of the best actresses we 
have upon the stage, and well deserves all the 
praise that has been bestowed upon her. 

Of the support afforded Mrs. Lander, with the 
exception of Mr. Davidge's Mischonnet, it would 
be charity to say but little, as it was more worthy 
of the Bowery or a country show than a first class 
Broadway theatre. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell has been charming untold 
numbers o? admirers in her lascinating persona- 
tions of "Marie" and " Fanchon," at the Broad- 
way Theatre lor the last two weeks. There is a 
certain irresistible naivete about this young lady's 
acting that is perfectly charming, throwing over- 
board all the conventionalities of the stage, she 



enters into her parts with infinite zest and gusto, 
and gives us nature— pure, childlike nature, full 
of sunshine and dimpled with merry smiles, and 
while it is next to impossible to criticise, one 
cannot help admiring, loving, laughing at and 
weeping with her. 

Shugge. 



Mb. and Mrs. W. J. Florence. — These talent- 
ed and popular artists have been playing a bril- 
liant engagement at the Arch.- Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, where they produced their new Irish 
Drama, " Irishnavogue," in admirable style. 

We are not of those who admire the Irish 
Drama, for we have long felt that It had been run 
into "the ground by the idiosyncracies of its most 
noted exponents. It will be found that the au- 
thors usually endeavor to present the Irish char- 
acter to us in its worst taking form, and to "come 
over us " with the witching ways, and blarney of 
a Norah, or the rough manners of the "Bould 
Boy of Glengall," but in most cases the actors 
present us with the roughness of themselves, in- 
stead of the ideal of the author. This is the pre- 
posterous Irishman who is always risking his life, 
suspended by Irai! ivy, over pending clifls, or 
springing through third story widdows, and es- 
caping miraculously from British red-coats. This 
is the style of the common and vulgar representa- 
tives of the Irish character, and appeals only to 
the lower class ot Irishmen, who delight in un- 
couth jigs, and the broadest of jokes. 

Mr. Elorence, on the contrary, studies the beau- 
tiful, the admirable, and the new tor the gratifi- 
cation of his more select circle of admirers. He 
presents the loveable characteristics of the Irish- 
man to the Americans, and thus elevates the 
traits of his countrymen in the eyes of the public. 
Mr. Florence has made his engagements for the 
season in the West and -South West, where he is 
the most attractive of all the stars. We hope Mr. 
and Mrs. Florence will play an engagement in 
New York before long. 



EISTORI. 



Ristori! ladivinat LaSuperba! A Queen of 
Queens, who comes to us with a mission to fulfil, 
and nobly she performs her part. How we shall 
perform ours, time alone will show. She who 
with her art power has banished all obstacles from 
her path, as the great Queen whom she represent- 
ed on Monday last, swept them from the earth, 
comes to us in the middle ot our political strug- 
gle and strife, in the might of her splendid power, 
to bring living historical pictures and facts be- 
fore us, to show us the trailities and immoralities 
of by-gone governments, how justice was tram- 
pled upon, how the sycophant came off victorious, 
in spite of right or justice. Shall we profit by 
the lesson? 

Her rendering of the role of Queen Elizabeth, 
is au epoch in the great events which have taken 
place during the present century. From the mo- 
ment she enters in the first act, until the falling 
of the curtain at the end of the fifth, we are ta- 
ken back to those times of crime and bloodshed 
and bigotry, and see and feel only Elizabeth, the 
Queen of the iron will, before us. The splendid 
presence, the rich, lull, sonorous, deep-toned 
voice, its immense register neve* becoming thin 
or shrill, whatever the demands made upon it; 



the pertect elocution, so pure, so free from stage 
trickeries. So majestic in action, so graceful in 
motion, no attitudinizing, no statuesque poses, 
but the living, breathing Queen, from the part 
where she says to Essex: 

"Think you Earl ot Essex, that the sword 
would tremble in our grasp," to whore Burleigh 
remarks: 

" That although our august Queen can bound 
over hedge and ditch, better than the most im- 
petuous of her English nobles, nevertheless the 
part of General would hardly suit a woman." 
And the Queen replies — 
" I am not a woman." 
Bur. — " What then is your majesty?" 
Eliz. — A Sovereign ! " 

The superb flash of the eye, the grand gesture, 
bore us away spell bound, captive in her train 
of subjects. And when in the second act, after 
her warlike interview with Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador, she softens under the gentle influ- 
ence of Essex's flatteries, and the dawning of 
that love that so colored her afterlife appears, 
the softened tone, the sunny smile, every minute 
phase and detail of the tender passion in its in- 
fancy, is portrayed with a vividness almost im- 
possible to express; and then again the flash of 
indignation when he presumes to make love to 
her, his Queen, was a brilliant burst of passion, 
and then relenting, she gives him the ring which 
is to be his saleguard in case danger should 
threaten. The craft and cunning of Elizabeth, in 
signing Maria Stuart's death warrant, is visible 
through her apparently affectionate interview with 
herson, James the Sixth. The grand burst of pas- 
sion and tableau at the end of act second, when 
she, grasping her father's sword, swears that either 
England or Spain — Elizabeth or Philip, shall per- 
ish, was truly magnificent ; and when in the third 
act, Essex bursts out in invective at her ingrati- 
tude, when she refuses to reward him for his ser- 
vices in Spain, she almost bounds from her throne, 
like a lioness, and dashes her glove in ihis face. 
It almost takes one's breath away, with its inten- 
sely passionate earnestness and fury — she gasps 
for breath — the tongue is powerless, paralyzed 
by passion ; all this is depicted with a truth and 
fidelity, even in the most trivial points of detail, 
with a power positively startling. 

In act fourth, her love for Essex glows in all its 
intensity. How she lingers in anxiety, hoping, 
waiting— now in tears; now in anger or despair, 
praying the ring she gave may De returned, that 
she may pardon him. 

Wonderful and great she holds the human heart 
in her hand, and moulds it to her sovereign will, 
as though it were made of wax. Then how shall 
we attempt a description of her wonderfully grand 
and terrible death scene. The concentration of 
the talent and genius of a Siddons, a Kean, and 
a Rachel are surely blended in this Ristori ! The 
exquisite shading; the make up; the iron will 
that would even battle with death — even when al- 
most sinking in his embrace, her will again re- 
sumes its sway, and reveals itself in her last ac- 
tion, when jealous ot her perogative to the last, 
and fearing lest her power should pass from her 
while yet living, she snatches the crown from the 
head of James, where she had herself placed it, 
and dies with it on her head. How sublimely grand 
the action 1 How infinite the expression of maj- 
esty and indomitable will 1 You feel it is indeed 
Elizabeth who lies dead before you; you heave a 
deep drawn sigh ot relief to find it is all over; 
your lips feel dry and parched ; all your own e}co 
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tricity has gone with the departed. Queeiv and 
yoa can only leel in yonr heart of hearts — Won- 
derfully great Ristori I Queen of art and hearts I 
The subtle expounder of the human passions in 
their varied phazes, and of all that is noble and 
grand in our nature I P. 6. W. 



ART MATTERS. 



A collection of statuary by Mozier is now on 
exhibition at the Studio Buildings, which from its 
general excellence is well worthy of attention. 
The principal and most important group in the 
collection is that of the " Return oi the Prodigal 
Son," a grandly conceived and finely executed 
piece oi statuary. The time of action taken by 
the sculptor is that when the father, seeing his 
son a long way ot; runs and falls upon his neck 
and kisses him, while the prodigal, leaning on 
his father's bosom and gazing into his face witn 
penitential air, exclaims : "Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son." The expression in 
lace and figure of the two is finely rendered. The 
rapentant air and confiding trustfulness of the 
son as he throws himself upon his father's bosom, 
who looking down upon him with a kind and 
benignant countenance, forgives the wayward 
wanderer of his sins, is well given, and inspire 
the beholder with a feeling of true reverence. 
Mr. Mozier is particularly successful in his treat- 
ment and management ot drapery, and this is 
well exemplified in the "Prodigal Son, "the grand 
sweep of the robe on the father, tailing as it dow 
in large and truthfully drawn folds, is admirably 
rendeied, while the corrjgated drapery on the 
figure of the son i3 equally excellent. Mi'. Mozier 
fails principally in his hair, which i3 too heavy 
and solid. This same fault runs through all his 
statues. 

" II Penseroso" is a purely classical figure, and 
fully conveys the idea it is intended to illus- 
trate. 

"With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commencing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble—." 

The right hand and arm are beautifully mod- 
elled, while the face is filled with an expression 
of thoughtful meditation. 

" Jepthah's Daughter" is the gem of the collec- 
tion. Every one remembers the old Bible story 
of Jepthah's rash vow in the hour ot victory. 
Mr. Mozier has taken for his statue the moment 
when the daughter of Jepthah has met her father 
and learned the sad fate that awaits her. The 
air of mournful yet heroic resignation on the face 
of the figure is excellent, while the downcast 
action ot the un.ortunate maiden tells the story 
admirably. Here again we have some more finely 
and gracefully modelled drapery. 

" Undine Rising from the Well " is not so suc- 
cessful as some of the other statues, but still pos- 
sesses many good points. 

"ThoPerl" is a finely modelled figure, full ot 
expression and well conceived. The Peri, how- 
ever, is encumbered with a superfluity of tears, 
Moore having allowed her but one of those 
" starry bowls," instead of three. 

"Pocahontas" and "The Wept of the Wish- 
ton-Wish," are the poorest statues of the collec- 
tion, being trivial in conception and bad in draw- 
ing, utterly unworthy of Mr. Mozler's talent. 
Token altogether, the collection may be pro- 



nounced a decided success, and possessed of 
many really tine and excellent points. 

Mr. Avery opened his cosy litttle gallery to the 
public on Tuesday of last week, and as usual the 
walls are covered with many good pictures, prom- 
inent among which is Geo. Boughton's " Wayside 
Devotion," a picture which created great excite- 
ment at the last exhibition ot the English Royal 
Academy, giving, as it did, the sturdy Britishers 
some idea of what American artists are capable 
of doing. The picture represents a poor Brit- 
tany girl who has brought her humble offering of 
wild flowers and is reverently kissing the feet of 
the rustic wayside crucifix. At her side is the 
stone water pitcher which she is carrying to the 
well, while in the distance we have a glimpsa of 
a sweet and tenderly painted bit of landscape. 
The picture is brimful of sentiment, and it is little 
wonder that artistic John Bill was rather startled 
by it from Lis usual phlegmatic complacency in 
regard to American works of art. There are many 
other pictures worthy of attention in Mr. Avery's 
collection, but want of space forbids their being 
noticed this week. At some future da.e I hope 
to descant on their respective merits. 

Many ot the artists, despite of wind and 
weather, are still lingering in their country 
retreats, so that my visits to most,of the studios 
has resulted in finding on the doors thereof, neat 
little cards with the inscription, "Out of town," 
a rather discouraging piece of intelligence to an 
art critic; but picking up "heart of strength/' 
and exercising considerable industry, I have been 
rewarded by finding some few patnters in their 
accustomed haunts, surrounded by the fruit ot 
their summer labors. 

Durand has been among the Catskills making 
sketches of those beautiful tree trunks for which 
he is so justly celebrated. Somehow or other, 
Durand invests his forest pictures and sketches 
with a certain poetry that no other artist has yet 
succeeded in obtaining, and while we admire the 
subt'.e delicacy of his execution, we cannot help 
praising the poetic sentiment that runs through 
all his works. Among a number of exquisite 
wood sketches in Mr. Durand's studio, I particu- 
larly noticed one of white birches, sturdy, moss- 
grown old fellows that stood out from their com- 
panions of the forest clothed in their pure white 
robes, while the sun with loving tenderness 
played upon their surfaces. The lights are excel- 
lently managed in this sketch, and the distance 
and ground are well rendered. 

Edwin White has on his easel a large religious 
picture entitled, "The Trial of St. Stephen," 
which is a really noble work of art. The time of 
action is when St. Stephen, looking steadfastly 
.up into heaven, exclaims, "Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the son of man standing on 
the right hand of God." Mr. White has treated 
his subject with a master's hand, and his picture 
inspires one with a feeling of religious awe and 
veneration, as gazing on it we are taught the 
many trials and sufferings the early Christians 
were forced to endure, and the nobleness of the 
natures that could soar above the petty miseries 
and cruelties that were indicted on them, and 
placing their faith in One whom they knew to be 
good and just, could laugh to scorn the petty 
machinations o; their enemies. Mr. White's 
picture is worth volumes of common-place ser- 
mons, bringing as it does the story of the martyr 
before our very eyes and giving in glowing and 
life-like colors the superiority of the true Christ- 
ian above the pomp and circumstance of worldly 
power. 



The great charm in the figure of St. Stephen, 
which is made the principal and most important 
figure in the picture, lies in its extreme simplicity; 
robed in pure white, bis hands crossed, and an 
expression of serene resignation and truthfulness 
beaming on his faco, he fully realizes the descrip- 
tion of Holy Writ: "And all that sat in the coun- 
cil, looking steadfastly on bim, saw His face as 
it had been the tace of an angel." 

The figure of the high priest is also finely ren- 
dered. Filled with the dignity ot his office he 
towers above the crowd with almost maiestic 
action. The figure is perhaps a little out of 
drawing, but not sufficiently so to make the fault 
noticeable. On the right ot the picture we have 
Saul of Tarsus, the accuser of St. Stephen, a 
finely and strongly drawn figure, full of dramatic 
power,.while in the foreground are groups of 
Jews and Gentiles, all imbued with a deep interest 
in the progressing trial. The picture is full of 
the strong lights and shades in which Mr. White 
is particularly happy, and "The Trial of St. 
Stephen," when finished, will be a lasting honor 
to American art. 

Mr. White has also on his easel a pretty little 
genre picture, "Grandpa's Pet," which is full of 
sunshine and quaint simplicity, telling its story 
with charming excellence. 

C. G. Thompson has a portrait of Gen. Sickles 
at Antietam, well and strongly painted. 

T.Irving has under way. a " View near West 
Point," which promises well, although the gentle- 
man's coloring is not jot quite what it ought 
to be. 

Waterman is in Providence, R. I., engaged on 
a cabinet picture ot the discovery of Gulliver by 
the Lilliputians, which promises to be one of the 
best works of this thoroughly excellent rriist. 
Gulliver occupies nearly the whole field of the 
picture, lying on his back, at full length, tied 
down with ropes innumerable, and surrounded 
by a thousand or so ot Lilliputians. The time of 
action is when Gulliver has been lying for three 
or lour hours and the crowd have become quite 
accustomed to the thing. In fact, Gulliver is 
voted a chose passt, and they are amusing them- 
selves very much like any other crowd, flirting, 
laughing, joking, a few wondering, and all hav- 
ing a good time generally. The picture is 
painted from the Lilliputian point of view, and 
consequently the inhabitants are treated like life- 
size figures, while the unfortunate Lemuel, by 
the management of the perspective, is evidently 
about seventy feet long. Over all floats the little 
standard of Lilliput against a cloudless sky, while 
in the horizon is the biue line of ocean that cuts 
off this little world from the great-world outside, 
which is just as weak, just as wicked, just as ab- 
surd, and only less compact. The picture is full 
of little quaintnesses and petty conceits, and is 
moreover excellent in color.. Let us hope that 
Gulhver will be exhibited in New York. 

Hennessy is at work on one of the best genre 
pictures that he has yet painted, the title of which 
is to be "Summer Evening." It represents a 
charming blonde sitting by the river-side and gaz- 
ing out upon the half twilight distance, while 
above gleams the cresent, harbinger of approach- 
ing night. Mr. Hennessy has imbued the picture 
with all the poetic sentiment that characterizes 
his works and gives us a graceful picture-poem. 
Another beautiful conceit is Mr. Hennessy's 
"Mon Brave" — the widow of a soldier kissing 
his poitralt which is hanging on the wall. The 
thee and drapery are well managed, while the 
background is rich and quiet in tone. 



